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HE WENT BY, DRIVING LIKE MAD TO THE DOCTOR’S 


THE ULTIMATE FROG 


AL Slory 


BY ROY DICKINSON 


The stars were out. A moonlit cedar 
grove moved in the light breeze. There 
was a whippoorwill in the meadow below 
the camp. Four men who should have 
been asleep hours ago, choked between 
city walls, sat instead around a wood 
fire near a waterfall in the Ramapo 
Hills, and talked. It seemed to one of 
the men as though he could hear Nature 
taking long, deep breaths. He felt close 
to truth there among the ferns. ‘The 
talk had turned as it sometimes does to 
religion, and Nicoll, like all men who 
fee] the truth and then try to explain 
the infinite in copy-book catchwords— 
the only tools we have—was a little 
incoherent. 

After Conan Doyle had been put in 
his place by one of the hard-faced ones 
from downtown, and a jobber in radio 
supplies had told why he didn’t go to 
church, Nicoll said, ‘Whatever it is, 
it’s here around us. ‘Truth is inside 
each of us. I can’t prove it by logic 


but I know. God is inside all of us. 
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He is power, Just waiting to be drawn 
out. There’s only one mind in the uni- 
verse. It’s in you and it’s in that water- 
fall and that grove in the hill. It’s all 
the same thing. It’s here now. We all 
go back to it some day. Sometimes I[ 
think Buddha Gautama had the right 
idea.” 

‘When did you get religion, Nicoll?” 
asked Thompson the broker. 

‘““There’s a striving in us all,” said 
Nicoll, ignoring the interruption, “and 
we like to kid about it. It’s a hunger 
that we run away from to Mah Jong 
and bridge and the Follies—to orange 
juice and gin. Our little parades to 
church each Sunday are like the glycer- 
ine tears of a movie star. We want 
something real; we want to know where 
the blue begins, like poor little Gissing 
when he ran toward the dawn all hot 
and discouraged. We feel if we could 
only reach the far horizon we'd find 
what our souls hunger for. Yet it’s 
a fact that every man who searches for 
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the ultimate is always a tragic figure. 
Sir Galahad searched far for the Holy 
Grail. The Maid of Orleans heard the 
voice of St. Catharine in an apple tree. 
It sent her on a long quest. Sweden- 
borg talked to certain people on Christ- 
mas Eve in 1745, and a shoemaker of 
Goerlitz called Jacob Boehme looked 
into the soul of a pewter dish on a sum- 
mer day in 1600. Men in all ages have 
groped toward the ultimate. They are 
driven by a hunger. You'll find this 
hunger all over the world now. Hf you'll 
read Ouspensky you'll find it there. 
It’s in St. Paul, if you have a Bible. 
“There’s a hunger and a_ puzzled 
yearning in all of us that we can’t sat- 
isfy. All over the world different people 
are groping in different ways and a blind 
desire is shaking the veins of the world 
like swamp fever. We’re all surrounded 
by subdued voices and little whispers 
which tell us to do something, and we 
don’t know what they are or what the 
something is, but it’s all the same thing. 
The outcome is always the same when 
we listen to the little voices—the voices 
Mahomet heard and Swedenborg and 
Copernicus and Old Man Sanders, only 
Old Man Sanders Jowered his range 
from the stars to the housetops. He 
tried to organize a frog quartet. Listen.” 
From away down the valley came 
that sound which Nicoll had long been 
hearing. It had reminded him of an old 
gray man and his striving for an ideal. 
It was the throbbing, resonant, deep- 
pitched cry of one who looked up from 
the mud toward the distant stars. 
“You mean that noisy old bullfrog 
down in the swamp?” asked Thompson. 
“T mean that voice of the silence cry- 
ing aloud in the night,”’ said Nicoll. 
“Let me tell you about Old Man San- 
ders.”” And save for occasional inter- 
ruptions which had to de with Camels 
and pipe tobacco, the rest of the story 
is his. 


I met Old Man Sanders one night out 
coon hunting. He was sitting on a log 
up back of my cabin on Malvern Brook. 
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I’d heard of him often and how he lived 
with his daughter on the very top of 
Hogback Mountain in an old stone 


house, Dutch-Colonial. Everybody won- 


dered how they ever built it way up 
there. 

I spoke to the old man and sat down 
there on the log with him. The dogs 
went off through the woods. It was 
about two in the mornmg—the time 
everything stirs in the woods and a 
rooster wakes up long enough to crow once 
and then goes back to sleep. Sanders 
was a fine old fellow, friendly and nor- 
mal, and he knew the woods. We 
talked about them a minute, then I 
asked him how his daughter was. Id 
seen him go by my house that morning 
at breakfast time, driving the old flivver 
like mad, and Doc Grimes later in the 
morning at the post office told me she 
didn’t have a chance. ‘They took her 
to the hospital over at the county seat 
and operated in a last-minute attempt 
to save her life. So I was almost afraid 
to ask him. 

“She’s going to come through all 
right,” he told me. He said it with 
absolute certainty and I told him I was 
mighty glad to hear it. I asked him in 
a minute what time he’d ’phoned over 
that evening. 

“I didn’t ’phone,”’ he said. 

Then he looked at me a minute and I 
thought—well, anyway he looked a little 
queer as he said: 

“T heard it a few minutes ago on this 
log and I’m sure. I sat here praying 
for hours and then suddenly I knew it 
was all right. God told me. He knows 
it. He knows all those things. He 
knows them in me. Just when I came 
to the end of my rope and stopped be- 
cause I couldn’t go any further, He 
started in me, and it’s all right.” 

Then he told me some morg things 
along the hnes I mentioned before, and 
I had an unusual experience. I knew 
he knew. I knew he had what I'd been 
sroping for. I knew he’d had a moment 
of vision. Something had whispered to 
his spirit and I had felt a touch of its 
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““THERE’S ANOTHER WORLD, AND SOMEBODY HAS CLOSED THE DOOR” 


wings. It was weird but it was fine and 
I felt different somehow. We talked a 
little more, then he asked me to come 
up to see him sometime. I called the 
dogs then and went on. He told me 
before he left that he suddenly saw when 
he received his message, plain and clear, 
the whole plan of divine wisdom. He 
was a practical old cuss and I knew he 
had something. 

I didn’t get up to his cabin for two 


weeks. Then one day I walked up. He 
took me in and showed me his daughter 
still in bed, but almost ready to get up. 
Doc Grimes had told me she didn’t have 
one chance in nine hundred when they 
took her away. | 
We walked out in the shadows back 
of the house and I tried to get him to 
tell me some more about his message. 
But I could see he had lost it. A little 
remained. But just lke those sudden 
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insights into the scheme of things you 
get sometimes under laughing gas, the 
great certainty he had was almost gone. 
Just as the truth fades out at the very 
moment of coming out of the anesthetic, 
he told me he’d forgotten things that no 
one could remember and keep sane. 

But he had kept two things. His ab- 
solute certainty that for an instant he 
had been one with God and all else in 
the world, and an intense desire to be 
of some service, to give something of 
his inner self. His close relation to 
God had started to fade out but he 
kept the knowledge that he should be 
the means of God’s revealing something, 
of achieving something great and hig, 
but he didm’t know what it was or just 
how to go about it. 

Like the Indian in his yoga Pve read 
about, the old man had come face to 


face with facts no reason could ever 
know. He’d come out of his samadhi 
with his character changed, his_ life 


Wumined, but he couldn’t quite get back 
to where he’d been on the log when I 
first saw him. This experience checked 
up closely with several flashes I had 
had at intervals all through my own 
hfe, and I wanted to talk more about 
them. But he had come back to his 
practical relationship with the world. 
He was afraid of the other. Afraid he’d 
go too far with it. So we talked of prac- 
tical things lke the radio. He had 
Jistened-in the first time the night be- 
fore down at Pete Lodge’s louse in the 
village. All the local stations had signed 
off, and then Pete, who had invited the 
old man in to show him the new toy, 
by some freak of chance picked up Chi- 
cago on a one-tube set. 

Old Man Sanders was full of the won- 
der of it. They had picked up a male 
quartet out of the air. Probably four 
song-pluggers with patent-leather hair 
on the top of a Chicago office building. 
To him, though, those singers had some 
connection with the music of the spheres. 

“Right through the walls their voices 
came, all the way from Chicago,” he 
said. 
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That is how he came to get the idea |. 
that he had to make music. This sick- #” 
ness of heart, this desire to act as af 
means of revelation for something he 
had to get back, ever since he caught a 


music. It was sort of pitiful, his ate 4 
tempts to get harmony out of a saxo-© 

phone he bought from an advertisement 
in a farm publication. Id often hea 7 
him when I was out with the dogs at ¥ 
night. I would go over and find him 
sitting on the same old log. He was in” 


he couldn’t attain them. 
get back to the vision. 


grunts and cries of the saxophone giving 
out haphazard sounds under clumsy, 
carnest fingers. ‘“‘It’s no use, Mr. Nic-_ 
oll, “Pve been trying to find my way 
back, but I can’t. There’s another 
world right around me here and I can’t 
get back in. Somebody has closed the 
door. But I could make it I know if I 
could get harmony out of this. I wan- 
der around and I try to play. But it’s 
no use. Where have they gone—those 
things I saw, the friends that told me 
all I wanted to know?” So he gave the 
saxophone to Pete Lodge, who still plays 
it in the local band. 


The speaker paused and remained for 
a time looking into the fire. 

“Everybody has had some queer ex- 
perience,” said Thompson; “what hap- 
pened to the old man then?” 

Again an old bullfrog from the edge 
of the pond below uttered his deep- 
toned “Better go Round” and repeated 
his song three times. 

When the bullf,og finished the speaker 
continued. 


‘Sometimes it’s the chirp of a cricket 
in the wood of an old house, sometimes 
it’s the sound of a pattering rain on the 
tree leaves, sometimes the song of a 
bullfrog that heralds to a man the con- 
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siousness of the nearness of God. Ev- 
rybody has some one call. The sound 
f « steamboat whistle at mght away 
ff, the moan of a light wind in the ce- 
ars, the bay of a 
istant hound, the 
oll of a church 
ell, or the night 
ry of a hoot owl— 
here is asound for 
ll of us. 

It was two or 
hree months after 
ie gave away the 
People that | 
saw Old Man 
Sanders again out 
yn his log. IT often 
calked about poli- 
fics and the 
weather to him at 
he post office. 
ut this night the 
ullfrogs were 
ooking up from 
he mud of the 
ponds and singing 
to the clear, far 
stars. cS 

IIe hungered to a 
talk, it seems. 

‘*Tt’s warm here 
and dark to- 
night,” he = said, 
‘and it’s here Ill 
sit and think 
awhile and talk if 
you'll let me and 
not think I’m en- 
tirely queer. When 
it’s like this and 
no light except the 
blinkin’ stars, I 
hear them sing. 
It’s like the voices 
of multitudes that 
won't make har- 
mony. ‘There’s one now sings low; 
there’s one, ye hear him way off, sings 
higher like. It’s the voice of the world. 
Each singer there in the swamp is call- 
ing out to another. Like people they 
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SOME LADIES HAD CALLED AND SHE HAD 
SHOWN THEM THE DOOR 
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are, all over the world wantin’ and hun- 
gerin’ for the same thing they all crave. 
They squat there in the muck land and 
they look up and outside and beyond 

- somewhere just 
past the stars they 
see, and they call 
to it, Ii thiey 
could just sing to- 
gether now it 
would make a har- 
mony, wouldn’t 
it, Mr. Nicoll? 
But there they 


tore 
ype 










are, each in his 
own littl mud 
hole, makin’ each 
) his own sound. 
%: y by ry ’ 
pm LG ye There’s no har- 


Oy ad y mony. Each one 
sings his little 
chord. ‘They can’t 
sce it’s the same. 
They can’t chime 
together to make 
God’s real hymn.” 

“Sort of asitoe 
quartet you'd like 
to start?” I asked 
him. 

“Thats? it, Site 
jumped right back 
at me, eager as a 
kid, “a quartet 
each singing his 
own part, the best 
he knows it. All 
together in_ har- 
mony.” 

“That’s a good 
tenor down there 
by the lily pond,” 
I said. 

We sat there a 
few minutes more 
in silence. He 
seemed to be lis- 
tening to the voices all around us that 
kept whispering in the grass. I felt 
the sense of loneliness we all get at 
times and saw an old owl go flapping 
lazily over the trees near us, a dim 
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form that momentarily shut off the 
stars. 

I started as I heard the old man say, 
“T'll do it. It’s the thing I have to 
hear.” 

I looked at his face in the dim light. 
He looked like a man who had set his 
heart on a great ideal, not like a man 
who was going to train animals. If [ 
were talking to a gathering of mystics 
instead of a bunch of practical business 
morons round a camp fire, I'd tell you 
just what he did look hke. 

It was the expression of a man who 
has seen a thing he must do, though he 
die for it. Jt was, in a word, the look 
of a man who sees an ideal, who starts 
on the impossible quest, the far journey. 
We successful business men compro- 
mise with our ideals. That’s why we 
are successful. 

The man who can’t compromise is 
doomed. [He gets crucified. We know 
how well we do with far less than perfec- 
tion. We'll never even try for the other. 
The people who do try we don’t consider 
respectable or regular. We help crucify 
them. I thought these things agai that 
night as I saw Old Man Sanders start 
down the slope after the first tenor for 
lis frog quartet. 


The troubadours of the meadow and 
pond sing the folk songs of the little 
people. Each is an individualist and 
makes vocal his longing for the places 
beyond this gray world. He who would 
blend the many voices of humanity or of 
nature has a mighty task. 

Or as Nicoll put it, ““Old Man Sanders 
had a hell of a time with those frogs.” 
He caught the first tenor. A peeper this 
frog was. No one knows when a peeper 
sleeps. If you were little enough and 
could sneak up hke a brownie, you’d sce 
him sitting by a lily pad at the pond’s 
shore with his throat puffed out, hitting 
a note as high as the highest C on a 
violin. ‘This first tenor caused three 
nights of hard work for the old man 
and finally was caught and put in the 
little pond just back of the cabin. He 
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was the start of the Great Frog Quartet. 
The next came harder yet. Away off 
the old man would hear him—some old 
green frog by a swampy stump singing: 
to the stars his mellow madrigal, “Getta 
Jug o Rum! Getta Jug o’ Rum!” 

‘*There’s my second bass now,” the 7. 
old man would say with his ear cocked > ~ 
and that eager look in his eyes, and he’d d 
start off over bog and fen and ditch and 
dyke in the direction of the far voice, 
It was on his search for the second bass 
he ran foul of Mortimer Pardee, the big 
lawyer. Pardee has a place up the val- | 
ley. This frog with the mellow bass was |, 
in the duck pond near his house. I can 
unagine Old Man Sanders slipping up 
on the singer inch by inch and Pardee |, 
watching him from the dark of his top }., 
window. When Sanders crawled under 
the fence, the lawyer ordered him off the 
place. He told me later how the old 
man looked up at his window, crawled 
aJong on lis stomach a yard or so, and 
then made a Jeap into the mud at the 
edge of the pond. Pardee ran down 
with a shotgun and, convinced a lunatic 
was trying to attack his home, fired a 
load of bird shot at a tall figure dripping | 
mud and running down the hill. Old 
Man Sanders had secured the second 
bass for his quartet at the expense of a 
load of shot whistling by his ears and 
the belief of a neighbor that he had been 
visited by a lunatic. 

There was a change going on in Old 
Man Sanders like that in any person’s 
soul who tries for the ultimate, who 
won’t compromise with his ideal. He 
said to me soon after the shooting epi- 
sode: “‘I’m beginning to feel that maybe 
the vision that come to me there on the 
log is the true state, and that the dream 
is feeding the cattle and plowing the 
fields and the other motions we go 
through to get enough to eat and wear. 
Out there I think is the real world. 
It’s the one here that’s the dream. 
Heaven is here inside me. I can hear 
it sing sometimes.” 

Ife must have told something like 
that to Pete Lodge. I saw Pete one 





















vening and he told me he was getting 
rorried about the old man. 

“Used to talk regular,” said Pete, 
‘but he’s been gettin’ wild lately. Al- 
ows he’s sort of a Joan of Are or some- 
thing. He had a story in the magazine 
section of the Journal with him last 
ight at the house. One of those pic- 
ure-stories about a young musician. 
Took gas because he couldn’t compose 
some sort of a symphony he felt swelling 
or welling or fermenting up within him, 
the paper said. The old man told me 
he knew just how this fellow felt. You 
know about him gettmg his feet all wet 
chasin’ frogs around the swamp. It 
ain't right. I spoke to the doctor about 
it. Cracked, that’s what he is. Going 
to make a frog quartet to give harmony 
at night. Doggone it, why didn’t he 
speak to me about it? Id ’a’ taught 
him to play the harmonica and make 
-all the music he wanted. But he’s got 
his mind set on this frog thmg, and ye 
ean’t get his mind off it.” 
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For his first bass Old Man Sanders 
needed a greex frog. On a summer 
night he is the singer you hear hitting 
about an octave below middle C. Dur- 
ing the time he searched for him he 
spent some time out on his old log. He 
was being hounded then. Pardee and 
Pete Lodge and the others had compared 
notes and the neighbors had done the 
rest. The old man who had set his heart 
on an ideal was ‘“‘cracked.”’ 

The ladies had talked it over at the 
Dorcas Society meeting and considered 
the horror of the daughter up there on 
Hog Back in the cabin with an insane 
father. Something had to be done about 
it. He wasn’t fit to be at large or run 
the farm. The girl would be neglected. 

I went up one night to the cabin. He 
was out. “Looking for a specimen,” his 
daughter Kate told me. I asked her 
about it and when she found I was sym- 
pathetic she talked. Some ladies had 
called and she had shown them the door. 

“If dad wants to get some frogs, 
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whose business is it?”’ she said. “City 
people come up here and gather mush- 
rooms and butterflies. Dad has a right 
to collect, and he’s a lot more serious 
than they are about it. He won’t quit. 
They’d better stop bothering him. He’s 
vetting right put out about It.’ 

We talked for some time. She seemed 
to be altered. She had water colors up 
there and was working with them. She 
talked about “trying to be what she 
knew she had it in her to be.” Unlike 
most of these mountain people, she 
seemed to have a purpose and a desire. 
I felt in my heart it had something to 
do with the old man and the log and 
his search for the frogs. Two new people 
seemed to have moved into the cabin. 
The change was evident everywhere. 

At about nine o’clock the old man 
caine out from the woods into the clear- 
ing. We were sitting on the porch and 
his two frogs were croaking, one Ingh, 
one low. Once in a while they’d sing 
at the same time. He was excited as he 
called me. He had a bag in his hand. 
He reached in and pulled out a big green 
frog. ‘Pve hunted four nights for this 
one,” he said, and dropped it with a 
plunk into the httle pond. Then we 
went back on the porch and listened. 

It sounded like real music. The phi- 
losophy of song and the woods was there. 
There was the mysticism of creation i 
the harmony. The deep note of ‘the 
old bull, the higher one of the green 
frog, and the shrill tenor of the peeper 
blended in a melody hke an old folk 
song. I began to think of the “Ode to 
a Grecian Urn.” It was the true har- 
mony of the almost, the perfection of 
the nearly perfect. There was melody 
in the music as of a world striving to be 
articulate at some point beyond the light 
of the morning star. 

“Now if I just had that pickerel frog. 
If we only had a second tenor here we’d 
have a perfect quartet,” the old man 
said. He wasn’t satisfied with the al- 
most. I was. 

Just then four men stepped up to the 
porch from nowhere. 
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‘““Could we speak to you a minute, 
Cal?” said one. | 

He left us and they all walked off a 
few steps. Their voices, low at first, 
rose a little, and I recognized Pete Lodge — 
and the Constable Jeff Myers. 

“Ye had no right to trespass, Cal,@ 
I heard one say. 

“Well, ye better come along down for 
a few days,” were the next words. At 
the flash of a pair of handcuffs some- 
thing in the old man broke. The things — 
his daughter had told him—the bird- 
shot, the ridicule, the queer looks of the },. 
loafers at Jackson’s store—all seemed to — 
converge in that moment on the pair of 
handcuffs and the man who was trying 
to put them on his wrists. He stepped 
back and reached into a farm wagon. 
Then, as Jeff Myers leaped after him, 
the old man brought a heavy wagon 
spoke down on his head as hard as he 
could hit. The man fell and rolled over 
on his face. The handcuffs clanged on 
the rock. Sanders ran across the clear- 
ing. Somebody cried, “Stop or Ill 
shoot.” A shot rang out. The daughter 
screained. ‘The old man ran on. 

Then I helped carry the other man 
into the house. He was lhmp and his 
head was bleeding badly. The doctor 
came later and ordered him to the hos- 
pital. He stayed there nine weeks with a 
fractured skull, and just pulled through. 
Of course there was a real feud from then 
on. The old man and his daughter dis- 
appeared. J found out later that sev- 
eral complaints had been lodged and the 
constables had gone up that night with 
a doctor to bring the old man down to 
the village for observation. The flash 
of the handcuffs led to the blow with 
the wagon spoke, and it wasn’t the old 
man’s fault the constable didn’t die. 

You can’t almost kill a constable. with 
impunity even up here in the mountains, 
and the state police went out after the 
old man. He took a pot shot at one of 
them from behind a crag and from then 
on he was a hunted outlaw. They sur- 
rounded him once but he slipped through 
the lines. No one knew the woods better 






























d he managed always to keep out of 
elr way. 

It was several weeks later that I went 
1 the car to look at some hounds ina 
jountain village about twelve miles 
orth of here. I stayed all night with a 
apper I knew in a cabin above the 
‘jllage. We were 
ut late, talking 
ver old times. 
uddenly I heard 
hem. The first 
enor, the second 
ass, and the first 
yass. Somewhere 
rom away off over 
he trees along the 
vaterways the 
shythm of their har- 
nony came to me 
lear as an organ 
peal. Those frogs 
vere inspiring. 
They surely were 
he same ones. | 
ouldn’t mistake 
hat clear first tenor 
anywhere. We, 
ralked over in their 
irection, the trap- 
Ber and I. ‘The 
nearer we came the 
surer [ was that 
there were the 
frogs of Old Man 
Sanders. 

I asked Bill Me- 
Kinney—that was 
the trapper’s name 
—if he had heard 
about the trouble 
over our way. 

“Did you hear 
how Old Man 
Sanders almost killed a constable a while 
back?” I asked him. 

Bill gave me a queer smile and said 
nothing,.so I knew he knew Just where 
Old Man Sanders was hiding up there 
in the mountains and that it was his 
three frogs I’d heard. After we came 
in I went out again later and located the 
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FROM THEN ON HE WAS A 
HUNTED OUTLAW 
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little pond about three miles away from 
Bills cabin. I sat on a rock and lis- 
tened to their harmony for some time, 
hoping I might mect the old man, but 
he didn’t show up. Near dawn I came 
back again. 
I said no more about the old man that 
day, but just before 
I left for home Mc- 
Kinney said to me, 
“Old Man Sanders 
is still lookin’ all 
over the country 
around here for that 
last frog, but you 
needn’t say nothin’ 
to the troopers 
... tbout it. That old 
man is crazy—like 
a fox. If they ever 
get him they'll be a 
damn sight smarter 
than any trooper 
I've met yet.” 
But they did find 
him after all. It 
happened this way: 
We were down at 
Jackson’s_ store 
waiting for him to 
distribute the mail. 
It was just after 
dusk. You must 
have read about it. 
They put it on an 
inside page in the 
city papers. It was 
a sensation here. 
Just happened 
about six weeks 
ago. A quiet night, 
some talk in the 
store about politics 
and oil and the new 
road. Then suddenly a shot from up the 
road. In a minute Jackson’s boy ran 
in, white around the gills. ¥ 

“They got Old Man Sanders,” he 
said. 

I was one of the first there. The old 
man was sitting on a gray stone with his 
back to a tree. He looked as if he’d 
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just fallen asleep there. He had been 
able to get as far as the rock after the 
shot hit him. He was dead. The rotten 
thing was that the troopers had seen 
him and ordered him to stop. But it 
wasn’t any stranger who shot him. It 
was his own neighbor, Pete Lodge, who 
fired his fox gun at him as he started to 
skip up the side of the hill above Mal- 
vern Brook. ‘The Coroner’s Jury pro- 
nounced the old man criminally insane 
and all that. Lodge was exonerated 
officially, but they called him an assas- 
sin in the neighborhood till he finally 
got out. 

The old man looked peaceful there on 
the rock. I was for lynching the man 
who fired the shot. I stayed there while 
the rest went for the sheriff. There was 
a little white box lying a few feet away 
from the rock. I was there alone with 
the dead man. The moon was dim. 
The brook sang. It was lonesome. 
Suddenly I felt that queer prickling of 
the scalp which comes even to brave 
inen, one of which I am not, in the pres- 
ence of something they can’t explain. 
The little white box had started to move 
and there was no wind! 


WINTER SOLSTICE 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


OW is the time when Day’s vast chariot-wheel 
Makes shortest loops in journeying through the sphere, 

And so we reach dark solstice-of the year, 

Where there is set on Beauty’s tomb a seal. 

Yet, in our dreams, Prometheus-wise, we steal 

A gleam beyond the close-barr’d portal drear, 

And walk by running waters flashing clear, 

Or in green fields to pluck the violet kneel. 


For longest nights can have but one-night stands! 

Our dreams are right; soon back the sun must climb. . . 
What though I sink into those dreaded hands 

My dreams reveal that, past 

The outpost of my longest Night of Time, 

I shall step hghtly into Spring at last. 


Awaiting all? 
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Then I heard a sound like the sof 
scuffle of a moth against the screen at 
night. I picked up the box and put it 


people came back. 

In my cabin I opened the box and 
looked into the unblinking eyes of the 
ultimate frog—the final member of the 
poor old man’s quartet, the one which 
had cost him his life. 

He was a true pickerel frog. When I 
put him out in the pond in a little cage 
I fixed up, he hit middle C as true as a 
good cellist. ) 


There was a moment of silence and 
then from the darkness beyond the em- | 
bers some one asked an obvious ques- | 
tion. 

“Of course I did,” said Nicoll. “I 
went up there with the second tenor 
two nights after the funeral. There are | 
always people like me who try to pick 
up and carry on for a man who won’t 
be satisfied with anything short of per- | 
fection. But it always seems to work 
out the same way.” 

The other three frogs had disap- | 
peared. 


See ee ee 


